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| Literature, Criticism, Ke. 
THE SCOTCH NOVELS. 


— ae - 


TO THE EDITOR. 





-§1r,—That novels in any degree com- 
peting with those of the author of Waverley 
should be produced by a writer south of the 
Tweed seems to have opened the vena sple- 
netica of the modern Athenians (as the men 
of Edinburgh term themselves) and one can- 
pot forbear laughing at the earnestness and 
serious countenance with which they incul- 
cate to the public the impossibility of any 
author whatever being able to enter the lists 
against the ‘‘ Great Unknown,” with any 
chence of his leaving the arena with sound 
bones and.awholeskin. In his Magazine for 
March, the editor of Blackwood, after his 
elegant fashion says, ‘‘ Great authors like 
these (ut magnus incognitus ) may jump or hop, 
they may leap over years, in one chapter a 
score or mcre, yet no gap appears ; one reads 
on as before; but if I ( Hogg loquitur) or any 
other should follow after that great brother, 
jemping and hopping, skipping and hipping, 
notching and botching, I rather apprehend 
my very best friend would vote me a bore.” 

This jumping and hopping, skipping and 
hipping, notching and botching, very plainly 
tefers to the Cavalier, a novel that when it 
came out was attributed to the pen of one of 
the Rescoes, and has since I believe been 
ascribed to the poet Montgomery, and also 
to a Bpverend Divine of Derbyshire lately 
deceased. But whoever the author of that 
work may be, and it must be confessed that 
his talent for this species of writing is consi- 
derable, it is plain he is no Scotchman, and 
therefore he will meet with no applause from 
the Athenians. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the “‘ Great 
Unknown” should quit his usual ground, and 
pick up the gauntlet, or rather throw it down 
upon that which had previously been occupied 
by Lee Gibbons. He seemed to desire that 
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the public should witness a trial of strength, 
and for that purpose not only pitched the 
banner of his ‘“ Peveril” upon the hills of 
Derbyshire among the scenery described in 
the Cavalier, but also chose the times, and 
the characters portrayed in that navel. How 
far ‘“ Peveril of the Peak” is superior to the 
Cavalier I will not pretend to determine ; but 
it does certainly appear that the Great Un- 
known viewed this inception of rivalry with 
some little jealousy, or he would scarcely have 
condescended to enter upon that course of 
competition which he has begun in adopting 
the scenes of the times of his less-noted rival. 
I do not care whether Lee Gibbons be equal 
as a writer to the author of the Scotch novels 
or not; but I am anxious that our country- 
man (some say a tewnsman) should have his 
‘¢ meed of fame,” as well as the lord of the 
sans culottes. Indeed, the author of Waver- 
ley himself, gifted with more candour ‘than 
his satellites, makes a confession highly ho- 
nourable both to Lee Gibbons and himself. 
In the prefatory dialogue held between Dr. 
Driasdust and the Eidolon of the author in 
Peveril of the Peak, wherein they discuss the 
subject treated of in that novel, are the fol- 
lowing words: 

Driasdust:—‘ Not to mention, my worthy 
Sir, that perhaps you may think the subject 
exhausted.” 

This extract shows a kind of reluctant ac- 
knowledgment of his rival’s ability. « It will 
wear well,” as Junius says, “‘ because it was 
extorted.” | 

In the novel cf the * Student at Law,” 
which has recently made its appearance, I 
mean the “ King of the Peak,” there is in 
my opinion as great a fund of amusement, 
knowledge of character, splendour of descrip- 
tion, and forcibility of writing, as in “ Peve- 
ril of the Peak.” The character of Edward 
Stanley, vile and ferocious as he is, has the 
clearest keeping and propriety. It breathes 





the nature of a bold, bad man, and especially 


Suisse, the armies of all the continental na- 
tions both before and after the age of Eliza- 
beth. Whether, as the author asserts, the 
character is a real one, or feigned, I leave it 
to others, better skilled in the parve historia 
of that time, to determine, The portraits of 
the two lovely Vernons, Margaret and Doro- 
thy, are to me beautiful beyond description. 
They melt, nay run over with “the purple 
light of love;” and though, as Dogberry 
says, “ comparisqns are odorous,” I should 
like to know which female among. the rank 
and file of the Great Unknown is better 
worth than the fair Maids of Haddon. There 
is one scene in the King of the Peak which 
I think not only equals any that was ever 
written by the Author of Waverley, but ap- 
proaches very near to the beauty of that 
between Romeo and Juliet in the Garden, 
and also to one in a play of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, which was written in imitation of 
that of Shakspeare ; I mean the night scene 
at the conclusion of the second volume, where 
the interview between Dorothy Vernon and 
the Outlaw of Haddon is detected by her 
father and Stanley. In the dialogue which 
ensues between these lovers there is a rich 
and melting tenderness, an artless eloquence, 
and forcible pathos, which must touch all 
hearts that are not as flinty as the ribbed 
rock. Their converse is written in the plain 
and unornamented style of the golden time 
of England, “full of burning love and spot- 
less purity,” but unvarnished, and without 
any decoration, except that which is perhaps 
the richest of all ornaments, natural sim- 
plicity. 

The Outlaw of Haddon is perhaps too 
much in the style of the Great Unknown’s 
heroes. He has not enough of mannerism 
about him to make him a prominent charac- 
ter. He is brave, handsome, and all that 
kind of thing; but he is lost in the blaze of 
that fierce and devastating comet, the traitor 
Stanley. 





of those military desperadoes that filled, en 


Sir Simon Degge, a kind of Justice Shal« 
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low, is portrayed with a masterly skill, sel- 
pom equalled, and never excelled. Mother 
M’ Neven, in the Abbot, is by no means eompa~- 
rable with the wife of the woodman Alleren- 
shaw; and the character of Ashly, for any 
thing I know, is orivinal: The other charac- 
‘ters,.. to. describe. which would occupy too 
much of your journal, are all strongty 
marked. Throughout the work there is a 
life and spirit, a succession: and diversity of 
incident,. a dramatic fire about the dialogue, 
and « beauty. of description of the lovely 
scenery which is described (among which is 
our own ancient town and the country 
around) that must make the King of the 
Peak a sovereign of no mean order in the 
empire of literature. There aré some little 
Songs sprinkled throughout the novel, which 
are written with the beauty and simplicity of 
the sixteenth century. ANGLUS. 


THE NEW WORK, QUENTIN DURWARD. 
[Continued from our last,} 
—— 

*¢ Lay on the, dogs, in the name of the holy St..Hubert! 
—Ha! ha! tra-la-la-lira-la!’— And the King’s horn rung 
merrily through’ the woods as he’pushed forward on the 
chase, followed by two or three of his guards, amongst 
wham Was our friend Quentin Durward. And here it was re- 
markable that, even in the keen prosecution of his favourite 
sport, the King, in indulgence of his caustic disposition, 
frond leisure’ to amuse himself by torthenting Cardinal 
Balue.,’ It, was one of that able statesman’s weak hesse's, as 
we have elsewhere hinted, to suppose himself, though of low 
tank and limited education, quvlified to play the courtier 
and the man ef gallantry. He did rot, indeed, actually 
enter the lists like Becket, or levy soldiers like Wolsey. 
But gallantry, in which they also were proficients, was his 

rofessed pursuit ; and he likewise affected great fondness 
a the martial amusement of the chase. But, however 
well he might succeed’ with certain ladiés to whom his 
power, bis wealth, and his influence as a statesman, might, 
atone for deliciencies in appearance and manners, the 
gallant horses, whicl: he purcliased at almost any price, 
were totally insensible to the dignity of carrying a Cardi- 
nal, and paid no more respect to him than they would 
have: done to his father the tailor, whom: he rivaled’ in 
horsemanship. The King-knew this, and, by alternately- 
exciting and checking his own horse, he brought that’ of 
the Cardinal, whom z kept close by his side, into such 
astate of mutiny against his rider, that it became ape, 
parent they must ston part company; and then, in the 
midst of its starting, boltitg, rearing, and lashing out, 
alternately, the royal tormentor rendered the rider mi- 
serable, by questioning him on many affaits of im- 
portance, and hinting his pyrpose te take. that, opportu- 
nity of cominunicating to him some of those secrets of 
state, which the Catdinal had but'a little while ‘before 
sgemed so.anxious to learn. A more awkwand\ situation 
could hardly be imagined, than that of'a privy-councillor 
forced to listen to and reply to his sovereign, WHilé cach 
fresh gambade of his unmanageable horse, placed him in 
a new and more precarious attittide—his vidlet robe fying 
loose in every direction, and nothing securing him from 
an instant and perilous fall, save the depth: ot’ the saddle, , 
ahd its height before and behind. Dundis lached with- 
out restraint; while the king, who had a private mote of 
enjoying his i inwardly, without laughing aloud, 
mildly rebuked his minister on his eager passion ‘for the 
chase, which! would.not, petrhit him'te dedicated few mo- 
ments to business. *{ will no longer be your hindrance,’ 
contintied he, addressing the tertified Cardinal, and giving’ 





his own horse the rein at the same time. - Béfore Baluef¥ 


cuiild utter a word by Way of answer of apology, his horse, 
seizingithe bit with his teeth, went forth atanimvonttor. 
able geliop, soon leaving behind the. King and: Dunois, 
who followed ut a more ieee eden enjoying the states. 
anand: distressed pradivanient. | If any of ‘our readers Has 
chanced to be. run away with in his time (as we ourselvep 
bate in ours) he ‘will have a full selise at once of the pain, 


‘Sire,’ said Quentin, * for I had beert-untuckily thrown out, 
ate 2 ¥ Place 3" but #tiinkk itiwab poil extreeted:frony beecb-nuts) was cousidered formerly. us 
a specifie for the cure of worms: and it has been prpaed 

to ‘kill, Worms'‘of* itself, when olive-oil (hat is, eile 
solivesyandioikof almendsy.would not do: it, . Lacornfisma- 


Oliver Dain ig despatched to his uncle's apartments to- tion of this, ** Dry Baglivis physician tw the Popes, S8y5s 


ay, 


the quadruped, which, noway under the rider’s control, 
“nor ‘sometimes urider that-of the creature they ‘more 
property belong'to, fly at such arate as if the ‘hindermost 
meant to overtake the forernost—those clinging legs of 
the biped which we'so often wish safely planted no the 
green sward, but which’ now only augment our distress 
by pressing the animal's sides—the hands which have for- 
salten’ the ‘bridle for the matie—the body which, instead 
of sitting uptight on the centre of gravity, as old Angelo 
used to recommend, or stooping forward like'a jockey at 
Newmarket, lies rather than hangs, crouched on the back 
of: the animal, with no better chance of saving itself than 
a sack-of cornj—combine to make a picture more than 
sufficiently ludicrous to spectators; however uncomfortable 
to the exhibitor. But udd’to this some’singularity of dress 
or appearance on the part-of the unhappy cavalier~-a robe 
of ofttice, a'splendid uniform, or any other peculiarity of 
costinte,-and let the scene of action be a race-coursé, a 
review, a procession, or any other piace of concourse and 
public display, and if the poor wight world escape being 
the object of a shout of inextinguishable laughter, he 
must contrive to break a limb or two, or which will be 
more effectual, to be killed on the spot; for on no slighter 
condition ‘will his fall excite any thing like serious’ sym- 
pathy. On the present occasion, the short violet-coloured 
gown of the Cardinal, which he used as a riding-dress 
(having changed his long robes before he left the Castle) 
his scarlet stockings, and scarlet hat, with the long strings 
hanging down, together with his utter helplessness, cave 
infinite zest to his exhibition of horsemanship. ‘The horse, 
liaving taken matters entirely into his own hand, flew 
rather than galloped up a long gyeen avenue, overtook the 
pack in hard pursuit of ‘the boar, and then, having over- 
ttithedone or two yeoman prickers, who little expected to 
be charged in the rear, having ridden down several dogs, 
and greatly confused the chase,—animated by the clamours 
and threats of the huntsmen, carried the terrified Cardinal 
past the formidable animal itself, which was rushing on at 
a speedy trot, furious and embossed with the foam which 
he churned around his tusks. Balue, on beholding him- 
self so near the boar, set upa dreadful cry for help, 
which, or perhaps the sight of the boar, produced such 
an effect on his horse, that the animal interrupted its 
headlong career by suddenly springing to one side; so that 
the Cardinal, who. had long only kept his seat because 
the motion was straight forward, now fell heavily to 
the ground. The conclusion of Belue’s chase took place 
so near the boar, that had not the animal been at that 
moment too much engaged about his own affairs, the 
vicinity. might, haye proved as fatal to the Cardinal, as 
it is said to have done to Favila, Kipg of the Visigoths, 
in Spain. He got off, however, for the fright, and 


liourds and huhtsmien, saw the whole chase sweep by 
‘him without afferding: him assistance ;. for hunters ‘in those 
days were as little moved by sympathy for such misfor- 
itunes as they are in our own. The King, as he passed, 
said-te Dunois,; ‘ Yonder lies his Eminence low enough; 
he is no great huntsman, though for a fisher (when a 
secret isto be caught) he may match Saint Peter himself. 
He has, however, for once, I think, met with his match.’ ’’ 
The Cardinal, mortified and angry, is assisted-with a 
fresh and quiet ‘palfrey by the Burgundian ambassador, 
who takes the-favourable opportunity. of practising on the 
fidelity of the minister, whose wounded vanity had left 
him but too willing to listen to the flattery-and‘temptation 
of his master’s, enemies... Louis follows the game, till she 
finds himself alone with the boar, who is turned to bay. 
Ina desperate: attack/on the enraged animal, who has 
quitted the dogs to rush on his human foe, the King’s 
foot slips, and he is saved in a moment of the most im- 
minent peril; by Quentin Darward, who luckily had. dis- 
tinguished the blast of the King’s horn, and followed ia 
time’ to’ render’ biin such essential service. The King, 
highly pleased with Lis brave and: modest demeanour, 
assures him of his favour, but bids him say nothing .of 
the aid he has rendered, with the shrewd observation that 
*©the man+who makes a boast of having served a Hing :at 
such a pinch, must take the braggart humour for itsown 
reeompense;”’ then windivg his horn, his attendants ar- 
rive, of whem; he makes inqnities concerning the; dis-; 
mounted Cardinal, and hearing from Quentin that he had. 
beén-acedmmoiated with a horse, takes an unobserved 
} instant:to.ask who had-assiated him: 
"| «© gaw those who aided his. Eminence but an instant, 


-arid-wasTiditig, fast to bein my p ‘ 
the Ambas: r of Burgundy and, his people. * Ha!’ 
(sail -Bowtslew eh jp beit sos" France wilt match then yet." 4 
>? Quéntin,now? rises. swiftlyinto ‘high favour with Louis. 








peril, and absurdity of the situation. These four legs of ; summon him to execute a piece of duty, much to the 
astonishment of Ludovic, whose iron-witted brain cannot 
comprehend why his nephew should be preferred to himself: 


he, good humouredly, however, is pleased at his nephew's 
prospects of advancement and’ Quentin, after sustaini 
with impenetrable firmness some subtle attacks of Oliver 
on his talent for secresy, respecting the hunting affair, jg 
led away to his post, which was shes watch in an apart. 
ment called Rotand’s Gallery. Here he isleft alone ; bug 
is surprised in his'solitude by hearing through one of the 
doors which terminated his walk, the same lute and voice 
which had charmed him from the turret at the inn; and, 
whiie listening and absorbed in the delightful visions which 
the sweet strains were raising in his imagination, ‘he is 
startled by a rough grasp on his weapon, and a liarsh voice 
Close tehis ear. {tis the King, who enjoying for amoment hig 
confusion, proceeds to inform him, that he admits that day 
tohis table, and in strictest privacy, the €ardinal Balue, and 
Count de Creveceur, and that Durward is to keep wateh, 
concealed behind the beaufet, and ata concerted ‘si 

to advance and shoot the Burgundian dead on the spot, 
Placed in the proposed station, Quentin is ‘witness to a 
royal and political pfivate dinner, so detailed and-described, 
as to form a scene of the deepest and most thrilling in. 
terest. ‘The extraordinary inypress of ‘nature and: truth 
which this writer gives to the bearing and language of 
monarchs and nobles, is a talent in which he stands alone; 
that habitual and unaffected tone of bigh-society whichhe 
so delicately and so justly depicts, faithfully preserving at 
the same time what: ordinary authors «in their stilted por. 
traits of the high-born and high-bred entirely loose sight 
of, those elements of human nature, .commow alike to:the 
orn and the peasant. The supper, however, «passes off 
without the fearful sign: being given.) ‘The twesgusstede. 
part; Quentin is called from his lurking-place, vand or. 
dered to refresh himself, while the King, pale, exhausted, 
and gloomy, covers hisiface:with bis: lund and isosilent ; 
and the reader. is left at the close of the volume, .with a 
dark suspicion that poison has rendered needless the medi- 
tated interfesence of Quentin’s arquebus. / i 








Che BWouselutfe. 


TAPE-WORM.—[CAUTION. ] 





gE 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srn,-In the Nalcidoscope of March 25, is a notice, that Dr. 
Lettsom had reeently recommended to many persons, who 
hadbeen, for years, afflicted with tape: worn; five: drams 
and a half of olewm terebinthine rectificatum, or what is 


crawling as hastily as he. could: out of the way of |;generaily understood ta: be the ethereal or-rectified. spirit 


of turpentine; two doses of which are there said te have 
immediately expelled the worm. sity 

As Dr. Lettsom’s mode of exhibition is’ not specifléd, 
the writer of this paragraph thinks it right to caution the 
public against the use of this remedy; there having ’been 
instances Known, wherein. the cil or spirit of turpentine, 
though taken in considerably less doses than the one here 
mentioned, has proved fatal to the party by superinducing 
so. great an inflammation ia the neck of the bladder as bade 
defiance to medicine, and even precluded the introduction 
of the catheter! And, 1 am-onvinced, there are number. 
less individuals, whose constitutions. are so_irritable, that 
atenth part of. Dr. Lettsom’s dose, if not largely diluted 
by some oily or mucilaginous vehicle would occasion a 
very, troublesome strangury. Its, therefore,. much, better 
to adhere to the tin and the basilic powders, or to Madame 
Noutlier’s: recipe of the fern-root, than to resort: to.a.re- 
medy, whieh, in so many. instances, might prove, worse 
than the disease, which it was intended to cure. For, 
though we are ready te admit,that ithe Docter’s patients 
had been, ** for years, afflicted with tapeeworm ;”” yet we 
are not, I presume, to conclude henee, that they had for 
years been-trying all the other approved and, well-known 
anthelmintics of the materia medica. 

Before I conclude’ this caution, let mevobserve further, 
that oil of unripe olives, the olew2n-omphacinum:of-the eld 
Dispensatories, is said ,by the Scholiast upon. Theocritus 
(idyl1ith, v. 21) to be a eure for the tape-werm./ All 


oils are .considered. as destructive ef worms in gaheral; 


but whether there may not be somethiag peculiar, either 
in the: nature ef,the tape-worm itself, or In the properties 


Lof this particular oil, may henge admit of some. qagstion. 


Oil of nuts (by which I would be understood to mean the 
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ia his book ‘of experiments upon live worms from human | the Israelites put the soothsayers of Egypt to confusion ; 


bodies, that he put worms into divers liquors, which were 
seputed efficacious for killing them; but did not under a 

t many hours: that, towards night, he put others 
yoto oil of sweet almonds, and found them alive the next 
morning: then, after many other experiments, he put 
one into oil of nuts, where it died presently. And Mal- 
pighi, another noted — says, that, of all common 
oils, oil of nuts. is the best: against worms; and thatiat 
Milan, mothers have a custom,to give their little children, 
once or twice,.a week, toasts dipped in oil of nuts, to kill 
the worms; and to grown people some spoonfuls of it, 
fasting.” 

Still I collect nothing, from the different accounts, 
which tends to insinuate that oil of nuts is effectual for 
any but the common round worm; consequently, it re- 
mains to be tried whether it be equally so for the tape- 
worm. The dose for a grown person is stated to be from 
three to four table spoonfuls in a morning upon an empty 
stomach, and again at about four or five in the afternoon ; 
and to fast an hour after taking it. This course to be 
continued for a week or ten days together. 

Oil of unripe olives may be tried in the same way; and, 
in either ease, the stomach will be less apt to reject the 
oil, if the party be of sufficient age and. strength to drink 
it off a glass of Cognac brandy, either diluted or not, and 
sweetened to a syrup with honey. All other circumstances 
equal, rok pee should be given to brandy undiluted ; 
this, of itself, being in common cases a good vermifuge.* 

There is this advantage in the above remedies, over the 
newly prescribed. one of Dr. Lettsom, that they may be 
administered to all ages, sexes, and constitutions, without 
prejudice, though they fail of yielding any benefit. And 
if a vehicle altogether spirituous shall be objected to, the 
oils may be taken off a. glass of peppermint water, either 
with or without a proportion of brandy. 

Butley, April 27, 1823. J.P. 


® But where the party can be prevailed upon to take it, per- 
haps a still better medium will be compound bitter infusion, 
six table-spoonfuls; and two only of spirit. 





Che Bouquet. 
“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 








TO THE EDITOR. 





S1n,—A few weeks ago, on looking over the Bristol | 


Journal, I met with the following interesting account of 
a kind of tower, built on an eminence, near Clifton, com- 
monly called ** Cooke’s Folly :” should you think it suit- 
able for the Kaleidoscope, I have no doubt it will enter- 
tain many of its numerous readers.—Y ours, respectfully, 
Staffordshire. A. 


COOKE’S FOLLY. 


On the summit’ of St. Vincent’s rocks, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clifton, looking on the Avon, as it rolls 
its lazy ‘course towards the Bristol Channel, stands an 
edifice, known by the name of ‘*Cooke’s Folly.” It con- 
sists of a single round tower, and appears at. distance 
rather as the remnant of some extensive building then a 
complete and perfect edifice, as it now exists. It was 
built more than.two centuries ago, by a man named Mau- 
rice Cooke—not, indeed, as a strong hold from the arms 
of a mortal enemty, but as a refuge from the evils of destiny. 
He was the proprietor of extensive estates in the neig - 
bourhood ; and while his lady was pregnant with her first 
child, as she was one evening walking in their domain, 
she encguntered a’ strange-looking gipsy, who, pesterin 
her for alms, received but asmall sum. The man.turn 
over the coin in his hand, and implored a larger gift. 
“That,” said the lady, “‘ will buy you food for the 
present.” 

‘* Lady,” said the man, “‘ it isnot food for this wretched 
body I require; the herbs of the field, and the waters of 
the ditch, are good enough for that. I asked your alms 
for higher purposes. Do not distrust me if my bearing be 


proudér‘than my garments ; do not doubt the strength of 
my sunken eye when I’ tell'you that-it'can read the skies 
as they relate the fates‘of men. ‘Not more familiar is ‘his 


—_ “book to the scholar than arethe heavens to my:know- 
© What, thou art .an astrologer?” “‘ Aye, Lady.! my, 
fathers were so before me, even in the times when our 

le had.a-home amidst the Pyramids of the mighty— 
in the times when you are told the mightier prophets of 


idle tales! but if true, all reckless now... Judah’s,scattered 
sons are now desolate as ourselves; but they bend and 
bow to the laws and ways of other lands—we remain in 
the stern ste@fastness of ourown.” ‘+ If, then, I give thee 
more-money, how will it be applied ?”——‘* That is not a 
courteous question, but I’ll answer it. The most cunning 
craftsman cannot. work without his tools, and some of 
mine are broken, which I seek to.repair: another crown 
will be enough.” The lady putsthe required sum into his 
hand, and at the same time intimated her desire of having 
a specimen of his art. ‘*Oh! to what purpoee should that 
be? Why, why seek to know the course of futurity ? 
Destiny runs on in.a sweeping.and resistless tide. Inquire 
not what rocks await your bark: the knowledge cannot 
avail you, for caution is useless against stern necessity.” 
** Truly, you are not likely to get rich by your trade, if 
you thus deter‘eustomers.” ‘* It is not for wealth I labour. 
I am alone on the earth, and have none to love. I. wil 
not mix with the world, lest I should learn to hate. This 
present is nothing tome. It isin communion with the 
spirits who have lived in the times that are past, and with 
the stars, those historians,of the times to come, that 
T feel ought of joy. Fools sometimes demand the exer- 
tions of my powers, and sometimes [ gratify their childish 
curiosity.” ‘* Notwithstanding I lie under the imputation 
-of foliy, I will beg that you predict unto me the fate of 
the child which I shall -bear.” ** Well, you have ebliged 
me and I will comply. Note the precise moment at which 
.it enters the world,.and soon after:youshall see me again.” 
Within a week the birth of an heir awoke the clamorous 
joy of the vassals,-and summoned the strange gipsy to 
} ascertain the necessary points. These learned, he returned 
heme; and the next day presented Sir Maurice with a 
scroll, containing the following words :-— 


* Twenty times shall Avon’s tide 

In chains of glistening ice be tied — 
Twenty times the woods of Leigh 
Shall wave their branches merrily, 
In Spririg burst forth in mantle gay, 
And dance in Summer’s scorching ray: 
Twenty tir?-es shal] Autumn’s frown, 
Wither all their green to blown— 
And still the child of yesterday 

Shall laugh the happy hours away. 
That period past, another sun 

Shall not his annual journey run, 
Before a seeret silent foe, 

Shall strike that boy a deadly blow. 
Such and sure his fate shall be : 

Seek not to change his destiny.” 


The Knight read it; and in that'age, when astrology 
was considered a science as unerring.as holy prophecies, it 
would have been little less than infidelity to have, doubted 
the truth of the prediction. Sir Maurice, however, was 
wise enough to withheld the paper from his lady, and in 
answer to’ her inquiries, continually asserted that the 
gipsy was an impostor, and that the object of his assuming 
the character of an astrologer was merely to increase her 
alms. The child grew in health and eo i and as we 
are most usually the more:strongly attached to pleasures 
in proportion to the brevity of their continuance, so did 
the melancholy fate of his son more firmly fix him in the 
heart of Sir Maurice. Often did the wondering lady ob- 
(serve the countenance of her husband with surprise, as 
watching the endearing sportiveness of the boy ; his coun- 
tenance, at first brightened by the-smile of. paternal love, 

ually darkened to deepest grief, till unable to suppress 
is tears, he would cover the child with caresses, and rush 
from the room.  Toall inquiries Sir: Maurice was silent, 
or returned evasive answers. We shall pass over the in- 
ifancy of young Walter, and resume the narrative at the 
period in which he entered into his, twentieth year. His 
mother was now dead, and: had left two other children, 
both girls, who, however, shared little of their father’s 
love, which was almost exclusively fixed on Walter, and 
appeared to increase in strength asthe fatal time. grew 
near. 

It is not'to be supposed that he took no precautions 
‘against the predicted event. Sometimes hope suggested 
‘that a mistake might have been made in the horescope, 
or that the astrologer might have overiooxed some'sign 
which made the circumstance conditional ; ar din unison 
with the latter idea he determined to.erect\a:s‘xong build- 
ing, where, during: the year in which his: doom was to be 
sre poe ~— remain in solitude... He ac- 
cordingly gave directions for raising a single.tower, pech- 
liarly formed. to. prevent.,ingress,. except, by. permission of 
its inhabitants. ‘The purpose of this- strange building, 
however, he kept. secret; and. his neighbours, after nu- 





merous vain conjectures, gave it the name of ** Cooke’s 


Folly.” Walter himself was kept entirely ignorant on 
the subject, and all his inquiries were answered with tears. 
At length the tower was completed, and furnished with 
all things necessary for comfort and convenience ; and on 
the eve of Walter’s completing his twentieth year, Sir 
Maurice showed him the gipsy’s scroll, and entreated 
him to make use of the retreat prepared for him till the 
ear expired. Walter at first treated the matter lightly, 
aughed at the prophecy. and declared he would not 
lose a year’s liberty if all the astrologers in the world were 
to croak their ridiculous propheciesagainst him. Seeing, 
however, his father so earnestly bent on the matter, his re- 
solution began to give way, and at length he consented to 
the arrangement. At six the following morniyg,. there- 
fore, Walter entered the tower, which he fastened within 
as strongly as iron bars would admit, and which was se- 
cured outsidein'a manner equally firm. He took pos- 
session of his voluntary prison with melancholy feelings, 
rather occasioned by the lee of present pleasure, than the 
fear of future pain. He sighed as he looked upon the 
wide domain before him, and thought how sad would it 
be to hear the joyous horn summoning his.companions to 
the chase, and find nimself prevented from attending it—to 
hear the winter wind howling round his tower, and rush- 
ing between the rocks beneath him, and miss the-cheerful 
song and merry jest, which were wont to make even the 
blast a pleasant sound. Certainly his time passed as plea- 
santly as circumstances permitted. He drew up.in a 
basket, at his meal hours, every luxury which the season 
uced. © His father and sisters ly ‘conv with 
im from below, for a considerable time; and thé morris- 
dancers often raised his laughter by their grotesque move- 
ments. -Weeks and months thus passed,’ and Walter still 
was well and cheerful. His own and his sisters’ hepes 
grew more lively, but Sir Maurice’s anxiety increased. 
The day drew near which was to restore his son to his 
arms in confident security, or to fulfil the prediction 
which left him without an heir to his name sell behoure. 
On the preceding afternoon Walter continua'ly endeavoured 
to cheer his parent, by speaking of what he would do on 
the morrow—desired his sisters to send round to all their 
friends, that he might stretch his limbs once more in the 
merry dance—and continued to talk of the future with 
such confidence, that even Sir Maurice caught. a spark, of 
hope from the fiery spirits of the youth, As the night 
drew on, and his sisters were about to leave him, promis- 
ing to wake him at six by a song, in answer to their usual 
inquiry if he wanted anything more that night, ** Nothing,”” 
said he; ‘‘ and yet the night feels chilly, and I have little 
fuelleft—send me one more faggot.”” This was sent him, 
and, as he drew it up, ‘* This,” said he, ‘* is the last time 
I shall have to dip for my wants, like 9ld women for their 
water: thank Gol ! for it is wearisome work to the arm.” 
Sir Maurice still lingered under the window in conver. 
sation with his son, who at length complained of being 
cold and drowsy. ‘* Mark,” said he, as he closed the 
window, ‘* mark, father, Mars, the star of my fate, looks 
smilingly to-night—all will be well.” Sir Maurice looked 
up—a dark cloud-spot suddenly crossed the planet, and he 
shuddered at the omen, ~ 
The anxious father could not leave the spot. Sleep he 
knew it was in vain to court, and he therefore determined 
to remain where he was. The reflections that occupied 
his mind continually varied: at one time he paintéd to 
himself the proud.career of his high-spirited boy, known 
and py hed among the mighty of his time; @ moment 
after he saw the prediction verified, and the child of his 
love lying in the tomb. ho can conceive his feelings as 
hour dragged after hour, while he walked to and fro, 
watching the blaze of the fire in the tower, as it. brightened 
and sunk again—now pacing the court with hasty steps, 
and now praying fervently for the preservation of his son ? 
The hour came. The cathedral-bell struck heavy on the 
father’s heart, which'was not to ke lightened bythe cheer- 
ful voices of his daughters, who came running full of hope 
to the foot of the tower. They looked up, but Walter 
was not there ;—they his name—he answered not. 
‘© Nay (said the youngest) this is only a jest; he thinks 
o frighten us, but I. know he is safe.”” A servant had 
brought a ladder, which he ascended,.and looked in, at the 
window. Sir Maurice stood immoveable and silent—he 
looked up, and the man answered the anxious expression 
of his eyes. .** He is asleep,” said he. ‘* He is dead!” 
murmured the father. 
The servant broke a pane-of the.windew,. and, opening 
‘the casement, entered the room. The father, changing 
his gloomy ess for frenzied anxiety, rushed up 
,the ladder. The servant bad thrown aside the curtains 
-and the clothes, and:displayed to the.eyes of Sir Maurice 





-his son lying dead—a serpent: twined round his,arm—and 
-his throat covered with blood. .The xeptile had crept from 
the faggot last sent him, and fulfilled the Prophecy. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—You have no doubt experienced, in your course 
of lifey the soft emotions of the tender passion; you will, 
therefore, feel a due commiseration for the case of a 
desponding lover. 

Some months ago the lovely eyes of a beautiful young 
female darted their bright beams into my breast, and capti- 
vated my heart. Unfortunately I am modest—modest to 
a fault; and, in the diffidence of an unassuming temper, 
** I never told my love.” My eyes alone spoke volumes. 

A rival candidate for the affections of my fair enslaver 
(less loquacious with his organs of vision, but more so as 
to that of speech) boldly declared his tale of love, and 
found himself accepted. Judge what my feelings must 
have been when. I became acquainted with the mournful 
truth. - I was confident at the time it would have such an 
effect upon my spirits that I should fall intoa gradual de- 
cay and nevermore attain my wonted state of health; but 
symptoms more alarming have made their appearance; 
my appetite (dreadful sign) continues good ; my-slecp is as 
calm as usual; and from this I am led to apprehend some 
sudden and calamitousevent. To avert, if possible, such an 
evil consequence, I have drawn out a melancholy (and I 

may add, a miserable) lament, which, if you think it will 
have a good effect upon the maiden’s heart, you will be 
kind enough to publish. If you should imbibe, however, 
a contrary opinion, inform me, if you please, which, in 
your ideas, is the more lover-like and gentlemanly end, 
hanging in a silken cord, or drowning in the river. As 
the weather is becoming warm, the latter would be more 
agreeable to my feelings; but upon this mournful occa- 
sion I shall be altegether guided by what you may think 
proper to suggest. 
Liverpool, May 6, 1823. 





FAREWELL. 


*Tis gone: my fairest, fondest Nope, 
That last and lonely ray, 
Which shed its faint and trembling light 
O’er stern afiliction’s gloomy night, 
At length hath passed away. 


No more the soothing power of love, 
Like holy spirit blest, 

Can hope’s bewitching joys impart, 

Pour balm into my wounded heart, 
Or ‘calm my troubled breast. 


Life passed in mournful sad routine, 
Dull sorrow marked each day, 

When love in blisfal happy hour, 

Put forth his gently pleasing power, 
and cheered my lonely way. 


It came like heav’nly vision bright, 
O’er midnight slumber stealing; 

When weary nature from her woes 

Finds refuge in that calm repose 
That knows nov painful feeling. 


*T was sweet as dulcet music’s stra‘n, 
Those mild enchanting notes, 

Which, mellowed by their distant sound, 

Distil harmonious softness round, 
As o'er the breeze it floats. 

Though hope hath fled yet love remains, 
Still In my breast ’tis found, 

* To mark by unextinguished light, 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S12,—Perhaps the following interesting lines, from the 
pen of a French general officer, as the farewell of General 
Count Bertrand to his country, on his departure for St. 
Helena, may prove acceptable to some of your readers. 

Liverpool, May 9, 1823. ISABELLE. 


LES ADIEUX DU GENERAL BERTRAND. 


Adieu, Francais! adieu, France chérie! 
L’honneur encore m’appelle loin de vous; 
Couler mes jours au sein de ma patrie 
Fut en tout temps mon espoir le plus doux; 
Mais un héros; fameux par sa vaillance, 
Combla Bertrand de biens et de faveurs: 
J’ai partagé sa gloire et sa puissance, 
Je dois aussi partager ses malheurs. 


Mille héros, compagnons de ga gloire, 
Avoient été comblés de ses bienfaita; 
Il fut, helas! trahi par la victoire, 
Et les ingrats l’accablent de leurs traits; 
Mais plus sensible 4 la réconnoisance 
En pard nt ses pables erreurs 3 
J'ai partagé sa gloire et sa puissance, 
Je dois aussi partager ses malheurs. 


Je suis soldat, et je chéris la gloire,— 
Se la chéris, mais sans ambition; 

Et ce n’est pour briller dans V’histoire 
Que j'ai suivi le grand Napoleon, 

Je lui devois cette reeonnoissance, 
Il m’a comblé de biens et de faveurs: 

J’ai partagé sa gloire et sa puissance, 
Je dois aussi partager ses malheurs. 





Je suis‘ captif dans une ile lointaine, 

Et nul Frangais n’approchede mon sejour; 
Dans la douleur l’espoir me reste 4 peine 

De voir les lieux.ow j'ai regu le jour; 
Mais le destin en m’exilant de France, 

A dans les fers plongé mon bienfaiteur: 
Jai partagé sa gloire et sa puissance, 

Je dois aussi partager ses malheurs. 
Sil ne peut plas nous montrer son courage, 

Si) ne peut plus moissoner de lauriers, 
Et si la mort sur ce rocher sauvage 

Ose frapper le plus grand des guerriers, 
Nl m’est cruel de ne plus voir la France; 

Mais mon destin n’en sera pas moins beau: 
J'ai du héros partagé la puissance, 

Je dois aussi partager son tombeau. 
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GERMAN TRANSLATION OF GRAY’S ELEGY, 
Alluded to in the Kaleidoscope, page 31, of this volume. 


ELEGIE, 
AUF EINEM LAND awe GESCHRIEBEN NACH 
G . 


—— 


Des Dorfes Glocke schallt den Moor entlang, 
Im Laube spielt der Abendluft Geflister, 

Der Piliiger heimwarts pfliigt den lezten Gang 
Und iiberlasst die Welt mir und dem Diister— 


Nun stiirb’ im Thale auch der letzte Laut 

Ein festlich Schweigen weilte in den Liiften, 

Wenn nicht am Wall die Todten-Uhr noch baut’ 
Und Grillensang noch ténte von den ‘Triften ; 


Wenn nicht auf jenem grauen Gothenthurm, 
Ein wilder Uhu nach dem Monde klagte, 

Dass jiingst ein Wandler in der Nachte-Sturm 
Thn von dem scheuen Siedlersitz verjagte. 


Nach diesen greisen Ulmen sanft bewegt, 

Da wo die Hiigel manigformig schauen, 

Da schlafen:enp’ in Kammern hingelegt 

Die guten frommen Vater dieser Auen. e 
Des faschén Morgens frithetwachter Hall, — 

Des st thes Klapper auf'dem Halmendache, 
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Fiir sie wird nimmer am entflammten-Heerd’ 
Ein harrend Weib die Abendsorge spenden, 

Kein Knabe, wenn der Vater wiederkehrt, 
Der Lieblichen den ersten Kuss entwenden. 


Oft fiel das Saamenkorr aus ihrer Hand, 
Die Schar grub oft die hartbezwung’ne Erde, 

Wice herrlich dann die reiche Erndte stand, 
Wie winkte nicht der Klee der fetten Heerde ! 


Lass Hochmuth nicht der Fluren stillen Sohn 
Mit mitleidsvollem Licheln richten, 

Und lese hier mit wohlverhaltenem Hohn 
Der Armuth einfach kurze Denkgeschichten. 


Es geben Glanz und Pracht und ehrenvoll 
Gepriing’ des Wappens, Macht und reiche Haabe 
Dem Unvermeidlichen denselben Zoll : 
Des Ruhmes Wege leiten aur zum Grabe, 


Und Ihr, ihr Stolzen, nicht klagt diese an, 
Wenn nicht Trophiicn ihre Saerge decken, 

Und fiir den harmlos unbekannten. Mann 
Des Rufes hundert eitle Zungen wecken. 


Kann prangend Epitaph und Heucheley 
Zur starren Brust entflahenen Odem kehren ? 
Und kann die siisse Stimme Schmeicheley 

Des Todes kaltes taubes Ohr beschwGren ? 


Vielleicht, dass dieser enge schmalle Schacht 
Ein Herz verschliesst mit heil’gem Dichterfeuer 
Und Haade fiir den Ziigel hoher Macht 
Und Finger fiir die Saiten einer Leyer. 
Nur Wissenchaft reich mit dem Raub der Zeit 
Entrollte nicht den Diirftigen die Blatter, 
Die Arbeit bog des Geistes Herrlichkeit, 
Der Mangel tédtete des Herzens Gotter. 


Wohl manche Perle glinzend rein und schoa 
Verbingt die See in ihren dunkeln Kliiften 

Woh! manches Bliimchen blithet ungesehn 
Und theilt den siissen Hauch einsamen Liifien. 


So mag ein Brutus, unermiidlich, hart, 
Die Sense schwingend zu nicht blut’gen Siegen ... 
Ks mag hier schon ein friher Bonspart’ 
Ein stummer unberiihmter Schiller liegen. 


Wehllaut zu schiitten uber cine Welt, 
Und Diamanten Vesten zu bezwingen, 
Rickkehrend aus entferntem Thatenteld 
Des Vaterlands Triumphe zu erringen, 


Gab nicht das Schicksal ; doch gerecht und gut 
Beschiinkt es auch die Laster wie die Gaben, 
Und keiner wadete zum Threp durch Blut, 
Und keiner mochte sich am Greuel laben; 


Des flammend krachenden Gebiilkes Fall 


Verzwerflungs Schrei und Weltenfluchesschall 
Betaiibten nie Wer guten Dérfner Ohren. 


Und auf des Pobels irre schmutz’ge Spur 
Verirrte nie die Achse ihres Strebens, : 
Sie hielten stets die Pfade der Natur. 
Durchs kalte Mihenthal des Erdenlebens. 


Sieh’ dorten von der Graber griinem Haupt, 

Das ihr Gebein es von Beleidgung webre, ‘ 

Neigt doch manch’ Denkmal K unst und Schmuch beraubt 
Und fieht den Wanderer um eine Zahre. 


Mit Reimgeklirr’ und dichterischem Trug 
Mocht nicht um Ruhm des Dorfes Muse werben, 


Lehrt hier den Bauer Philosophen sterben. 


Geht aus des muntern Lichts gevell’ gen Hallen 
Und lasst nicht gerne einen Sehnsuchtsblick 


Nach einem irrdschen Strahl verlangt die Gruft, 
Und still Bedauern ist den Todten theuer, 

Horch’ die Natur verborg’ne Stimme ruft: 

In ihrer Asche noch glimmt Lebensfeuer ! 


Was dich betrift, der ihr Gedachtniss hier, 

Auf diesem Grabstein schreibend, kunstlos ehrte, 
Tragt ein verwandter-Geist einst auch nach dir 
Was dein Geschick, wie lang dein Daseyn wibrte ; 


** Dann spricht vielleicht ein greiser Ackeramann $ 
Wir sahn ihn oft, wenn’s kaum in-Osten tagte, 

Wie er mit hast’gem Sthritt den Higel.an 

Und uber frisch-bethau'te. Felder jagte. 

*¢ Dann streckt’er gerne unter jenem Baum, 

Der so phantatisch seine Zweige breitet, ; 
Und warf die wilden Blicke in den Raum, 








For ever beaming, ever bright, 
The gloom that reigns around 





Deg Habnes Krahen und des'Hifthorns Schall 
Bie nifen keinen dieser Schiafer wache. 


Durch den die Koniginn der Himméls schreitet.  ' 


Aufs Haupt des schwachen Siuglings neugebohren, mat 


Und nur ein halberlosch’ner Bibelspruch > 


Denn wer, erliegend eisernem Geschick, % 


Nach miihsam zitternd auf das L.eben fallen ? ‘ 
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« Auch dort:im dichtbelaudten Eichenwald 
Pflegt er in Schwermuth eingewiegt zu schleichen, 
Bald stumm und starr und wild aufbrausend, bald 
‘Wie einer den die schwarzen Sorgen scheuchen.- 
«* An einem Morgen misst’ ich ihn im Hain, 
Auf seinem Lieblings-Sitz und auf den Auen, 
Auch bey des andern Morgens.frihem Schein, 
War nirgend sein gewohnter Schritt zu schauen. 
‘Am dritten sah ich ihn auf schwarzer Bahr 
Darch unser kleines Kirchof-Thor getragen, 
Tritt hier (denn du kannst lesen) wer er war 
Muss dies umrankte niedre Grabmal sagen :"” 

Die GRABSCHRIFT. i 
Hier liegt das Haupt auf eine Schaufel Sand, 
Fin Mensch, von dem des Ruhms Annalen schweigen, 
Dem Gliicke und dem Neide war er unbekannt, 
Ein still fortlebend Trauer war ihm eigen. 
Sein Herz war rein und seine Seele tren, 
So reich vergilt das Schicksal ird’sche Giiter 
Und gab ihm Liebe in des Lebens Mai, 
Und einen Freund zu seiner Grabes Hiiter. 
Nicht weiter forsch, o Wandrer wen der Tod 
Hier in sein schaurig kiihles Grab verscharret, 
Nur wisse, dass der Schlummernde auf Gott 
Und Auferstehn in bangem Glauben harret! 
FINIS. 


She Philanthropist. 


PRESERVATION FROM SHIPWRECK. 


(Continued from former numbers. ) 
_—_ 








4x EXPEDITIOUS METHOD OF CONVERTING ANY COMMON BOAT 

INTO A LIFE-BOAT. 
Life Boats are not always at hands there is sometimes 
difficulty in launching them, and it is frequently impossi- 
ble to reach the vessels which require their assistance. 
When we reflect upon the frequent swamping of common 
boats, from having too mauy persons on board, in. endea- 
vouring to escape from wreck, the great utility of this 
simple contrivance will be manifest to all, but especially 
tw those for whose use we have made this extract, from 
several of the latest Philosophical Journals, published in 
London. The idea was suggested and put into practice 
by the Rev. James Brenner, Minister of Walls and Flota, 
Orkney Islands. 
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Having a great many years ago witnessed a melancholy 
sceneof shipwreck, and seen men ren ge ee more than 
the distance of 160 yards from the shore, it forcibly struck 
me, that though there was no possibility of getting from 
the shore to them, yet there was a great probability that 
means might be found, by which those in such situations 
might with safety be enabled to effect their escape to the 
shore; and farther considering, that the very precarious 
aid of some accidental piece of wreck (under every dis- 
advantage and in a tempestuous sea) sometimes serves 
to save life, I was confirmed in the opinion, that some 
method might be devised, which, upon good grounds, 
would hold forth the promising prospect of satety in all 
the common and general cases of shipwreck. Hence it 
was, that to devise such a scheme: became the object of my 
research ever after. 

The following plans (especially the first) are so simple, 
and the effect so obvious, that I. cannot allow myself to 
think that any seaman can entertain the smallest doubt, 
but that a boat so prepared would live in any sea what- 
ever, could neither sink nor overset, and could carry in 
safety a number of people, in proportion to her size, over 
abar, or from-the wreck te the shore through any surf. 

The plan may: be executed upon boats of all dimensions, 
and the largest, provided they could be got out, would be 
found the most advantageous ; but all circumstances con- 
sidered, the size deemed in general best adapted for the purs 
pose would be any boat from 16 to 20 feet in length, which 
to be prepared as follows, 

.f| Two additional ring-bolts are to be fixed in the keel 
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within-side of the boat. | One'to be placed one-third of the 
boat’s length from the stem ; the other one-third from the 
stern. ‘T'wo augur holes are to be put through the keel 
withoutside, and close to the garboard stroke, One of 
these holes to be put about half way betwixt the ring in : 
the stem, and that next to it in the keel ; the other about | 
half way betwixt the ring in the stern and that next to it | 
in the keel. Plugs may in ordinary be put into these | 
holes, to be struck out win Occasion requires 

Those ring-bolts which are in ordinary in every ship’s 
boat, the two additional ring-bolts in the keel, and the two 
augur holes, are all intended as secure points of fixture, 
to which seizing-ropes are afterwards to be attached. 

In the next place, two tight empty casks, are to be pro- 
vided, of such dimensions that'their length may fitted te the 
width of the boat, when laid athwart-ship, and their dia- 
meters to be about three feet, and if larger so much the 
better. 

Each cask must be furnished with a sling on each end, 
and each sling to have two eyes on it, about six inches 
asunder, and the slings so put on the cask as that the eyes 
may be on the upper side when laid into the boat, that 
the seizing-rope may pass through those eyes, in their 
way from ring-bolt to ring-bolt. 

One of these casks, so prepared, is to be laid in forward, 
and the other aft; and each cask so near its respective ring 
in the keel, as only to leave sufficient room for passing the 
seizing-rope through the ring in the keel. 

By this means the vacant space, to be then filled up with 
cork, will be left betwixt the cask and the bow forward, 
and betwixt the other cask and the stern aft. 

The requisite quantity of cork, according to the dimen- 
sions of the boat, and the quality of the cork, may be about 
a hundred and a half or two hundred weight, for each 
end of the boat, and that for each end ought to be made 
up into two separate bundles, each bundle Leing fitted to 
the width of the boat, and the uppermost one forming an 
arch from gunwale.to gunwale. 

The cork-is to be made up in canvas, done over with 
soft pitch tor preservation, and each bundle marked and 
numbered according to its place. 

The casks and cork being laid into the boat, seizing-ropes 
are then to be applied for securing them in their places. 

Here it is to-be observed, that the single turn’ of rope 
which is to go through the augur-hole-in the keel and 
tound all, should be the first made. fast, that the other 
reizing-rope (which we shall suppose to have been made 
fast to the ring in the stem) may, in passing through 
the eyes on the sling, take in the surrounding-rope be. 
twixt the two eyes, which will thereby prevent the sur- 
rounding-rope from slipping to either side of the cask. 

The seiziug-rope, having passed through the eyes on 
the sling, is then to be passed on through the ring in the 
keel, and thence back again in the same manner, through 
the eyes on the sling on the other end of the cask, to the 
ring in the bow; and lastly, the seizi:g-rope is to be 
brought directly from the ring in the stern to the ring in 
the keel, by which it will cross the cask at the bung or 
middle part of it: the other cask and cork aft are to be 
secured in the same manner. 

The preparation will be completed by attaching a bar of 
lead or pig-iron, of about two hundred weight, to the keel 
withinside, by means of the ring-bolts in the keel, or other- 
wise. 











Jtien and Milanners. 


[FROM THE MERCURY. ] 

¢¢% After having incurred the expense of engraving the 
subjoined hieroglyphics for the Mercury, we conceive 
ourselves at liberty to adopt the suggestion of several of 
our readers, who wish to see them also in the Kalcido. 
scope. Our usual practice, indeed, has been to transfer 
the engravings which appear in one of our publications, 
to the pages of the other. Besides, we have numerous 
friends in the country who never see the Mercury, who 
will be amused with our hieroglyphics.—£dit. Kaé. 








MODERN HIEROGLYPHICS, 


— a 
“* A damn’d cramped piece of penmanship as ever I saw in 
my life: there are such handles, and shanks, and dashes, that 
ene can scarce tell the head from the tail."—uney Lumpkin. 








TO THE EDITORS OF. THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

GEeNnTLEMEN,—Perhaps you will besurprised when I inform. | 
you that I am a great adept in discoyering the dispositions of 
men by the manner in which they sign their namés; but it 
has long been a favourite study, and, I flatter mnyself, that I 





have brought it to great perfection.. The disciples of Lavater ; 


and Spurzhem may talk of lips and eyes, and lumps and 
bumps, but to me the characterof a man’s writing is a fir 
surer guide to a.discovery of his propensities. Unfortunately, 
however, there is a race of men who write in such a manner 
as to defeat every principle of my science, and this fs a subject 
of great mortification. The race consists of all sorts of per- 
sons in office, from the Prime Minister down to the lowest 
Revenne-clerk. I have lately got possession of a document 
from our Custom-house which bears the signature of the four 
following important officers: 





N 
\\ 





I consider them quite unique; and, though they are written 
in that sort of ‘‘ care for-nobody stile” which sets my science 
at bay, 1 pronounce the writers to be stupendously profound 
and witty; every twist and turn is “ according to the pructice 
of the port of London;” and, though there are very few that 
can understand them, it must be confessed they look very 
beautiful on paper. ‘Indeed, there is nothing like a good 
flourish for setting off a signature; it gives an importance to 
it, and particularly in the eyes of the vulgar, who always 
reverence what they cannot understand. 

diay 3, 1823, TIMOTHY GREEN. 
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Scientific Wecards. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
Jar Medical Cases ; Astronomi Mechanical, Phi- 
lesophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
2#.aeries through the volume. ] 





COAL AND OIL GAS-LIGHTS, 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 

§S1r,—-Perhaps in no one thing has the progress of im- 
pravement been more rapid than in the astouishimg change 
which has taken place within‘a very few years in the mode of 
produting artificial light. Who among us does not look back 
with astonishment at the puny fiames which, till lately, used to 
glimmer at night in our shops and streets, from a few scat- 
tered lamps and taliow-eandies, that scar¢ely seemed titted for 
a better purpose than to “make darkness visible?” The time, 
however, is now come, once doubtfully prédicted by philoso- 
phers, when every man may purchase light as he does water, 
from a street inain; and, fromthe great improvements now 
mfaking, the one is likely to beeome almost as indispensible as 
the other. It may, therefore, we think, be not unacceptable 
to your readers to lay before them ashort abstract from a “ Re- 
pert upon the Gaslight Companies of London,” by Sir William 
Congreve, ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, on 
the 26th March last. 

The London Gas-light and Coke Co. have their establishments 
at Peter-street, Brick-lane, and Curtain-road. Their capital 
is £600,000; and their rental is estimated at £125,977 4 2 
per annum. The annual consumption of coals by this com- 
pany is 20,678 chaldrons, in 341 retorts; the quantity of gas 
produced about 248,000,000 cubic feet. The whole numberof 
lumps lighted is 30,735, through an extent of 122 miles of 
miain, comprising 8586 houses, 165 public bodies, and 7 thea- 
tres, besides street-lam ps, 

The City of London Gas-light and Coke Co. Dorset-street, have 
in daily average use 170 retorts, consuming 8840 chaldrons of 
coals annually, and preducing about 106,080,000 cubic feet of 
gas. They now light 5423 private lamps, and 2413 public 
Jamps, on about 50 miles of main. The capital of this com- 
pany at present employed is £131,250; and their rental is es- 
timated at £30,839 10 7 per annum. 

The South Lendon Gas-light and Coke Co. have two establish- 
ments, viz.—Bank-side, and Wellington-street, Southwark. 
At these two stations there are 140 retorts, and 5 gasometers, 
containing altogether 115,675 cubic feetof gas. The length of 
mains is tomputed at from 30 to 40 miles, The capital of 
this company is £120,000; and their rental £14,962 18 0. 

The Imperial Gas-light and Coke Co. have not yet commenced 
working, but calculate upon so doing in about three months. 
They intend to erect 8 gasometers, to contain each 20,000 eu- 
bic feet of gas. 

The first observation, says the report, that arises on taking 
a general view of the gas-works in the metropolis, is the im- 
mense extent to which they have been carried since the year 
1814, when there was only one gasometer of 14,000 cubic feet 


in existence in Peter-streeet, Westininster, belonging to the | 


chartered company, as they were termed, the only company 
then established; whereas, at present, there are four great 
public companies, having, altogether, 47 gasometers at work, 
capable of containing, in the whole, 917,940 cubic feet of gas, 
supplied by 1315 retorts, these retorts consuming upwards of 
33,000 chaldrons of.coals in the year, and producing upwards 
of 41,000 chaldrons of coke. The whole quantity of gas gene- 
rated annually being upwards of 397,000,000 of cubic feet, by 
which'61,203 private, and 7268 public, lamps, are now lighted 
in the metropolis. In addition to these great companies, who 
are the subject of this report, as being placed by legislative 
enactment, under the control of the Secretary of State, there 
are in the metropolis several private companies, whose opera- 
tions are not included in the foregoing statements, 

Sir Wm. Congreve concludes, by saying, I ought not to 
close this report without adding a few words.on the subject of 
O11 Gas:—I am sorry to say that but littleextension in this 
branch of the gas-lights has taken place,in’ the metropolis, 
since my last report, although it has been adopted by some of 
+he largest provincial towns, namely Liverpool, Flymeuth, 
Cambridge, and Taunton, and, asI understand, Dublin, also.* 

in London one public company only has been established, 
which is situated near Old Ford. One gallon of oil is calcu- 
ated to produce 100 cubic feet of gas, the illuminating power 
of whichis stated to be equal to more than 300 cubic feet of coal 
gos... Theoil undergoes no change in the process so as to deteri- 
orate it, or render it offensive, like the lime-water used in the 
surification of coal gas; neither is there. any residuum left in 





s tt is also in ‘use in Norwich, Hull, Tavistock, and Leith; 
2nd an act for lighting the city of Bristol with oil gas has been 
wa eodvieed into Parliament. 
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the distillation, by whieh a nuisance ean be created. About 
7- miles of main are attached to these works. There ¢an be 
no doubt that the light thus produced by oil gas, taking the 
different intensities into account, is much cheaper than that 
produced by the direct burning of oi]; nor indeed is the ex- 
pense of oil gas greater than that ef coal gas, if we admit the 
intensity of its light to be three times that of an equal quan- 
tity of coal gas, or that one burner supplied with oil gas is 
equal to three with coal gas. The extensive introduction of 
this system into the provincial towns, now geing on, is, to 
my mind, a convincing proof of the correctness of the fore- 
guing statement; and it makes it only matter of greater sur- 
prise to me that so little has yet been done as to the public 
use of oil gas in the metropolis, the more especially when its 
greater security from the reduced quantity necessary for a 
given light, its greater purity, and less offensive swell, are 
taken into consideration.” 

* Inan article “ On the Advantages of Oil Gas Establishments,” 
in the dnnajls_of Philosophy, for March last,. by M. Ricardo, 
Esq. he says, *‘ that the result of his experiments, upon a 
large scale, has tended to prove that one foot of oil gas is 
equal to four feet of coal gas.” 





TEMPERATURE OF THE RIVER MERSEY. 


Taken from the Weather-book of the Liverpool Floating Bath. 
—— 

In consequence of the severe weather we have lately ex- 
perienced, we have been induced to examine the ** Wea- 
ther-book’’ of the Floating Bath, in which is inserted, for 
the last five years, the state of the weather three times a 
day for every day in each year, and are thus able to fur- 
nish our readers with a few selections, which are.comprised 
in the following table : 


May10. Air. Water. Aug.6. Air. Water. 
1818--..G o'clock, a.m. 509 52° 6o0’clock, A.M. 58° 65° 
19 . 50 653 do..... 59 66 





5 HBL, Al $0 Gepate Bc 4c. CR, AS. 
ave O.-+-» 65 65 
--42 62 seceeeGO.+--- 57 60 
The days in each year when the water was the warmest 

were : 
At 6 o'clock, a.m. Atr. Water.{ .The heat of the water was of 
1818..--July 26----609 67° < thesametemperatureseveral 

s other days in this month. 


1819.-.-Augt. 3..--61 7 
1820...-July 20.---57 65 Ditto ditto. 
1821...-Augt. 6-.--65 65 





--June 11---.59 66 

N.B. The state of the weather in, the above table is 
given for six o'clock each morning. In the middle of 
each day, and in the evenings, we need hardly observe 
that the atmosphere was much warmer; but it may not 
be generally known that the water is not subject to the 
same fluctuations as the air is, as it acquires heat very 
slowly, and parts with it.as slowly. 


oe 





THEORY OF THE PLANETARY WORLD. 
NO. III, 
(WRITTEN FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. } 


ilies 
VENUS. 





After Mercury is Venus, at sixty-nine millions of miles 
from the Sun at her mean distance; her magnitude is 
nearly equal to that of the Earth, and her year is two 
hundred and twenty-five days. The length of her day is 
twenty-three hours twenty-one minutes; that is, her revo- 
lution on. her axis. Venus is the brightest and largest, to 
appearance, of all the planets, distinguished from them 
all by a superiority of lustre; her light is of a white co- 
colour, and so considerable that in a dusky place she pro- 
jects a sensible shadow. The ellipsis which Venus de- 
scribes is less eccentric than thatof,Mercury. Venus, like 
Mercury, constantly attends the Sun, never departing from 
him above 48 degrees. Like Mercury, shes never seen at 
midnight, or in opposition to.the Sun, being visible only for 
three or four hours in the morning or evening, according 
as itis before or after.the Sun. When, this planet.is in 
that part of its orbit which is: west of the Sun, that is, 
from ‘her inferiof' to‘her superior conjunction, she rises 
before him in the ‘motting, and is called Phosphorus or 


Lucipher, or the mosping stars, when, she appears cast.of | prelen 
rand Zacatecas. The mine of Valenciana is one -of ‘the 


the Sun, that is, from her superior to her inferior. con. 
junction, she .sets. in. the.evening after. him,. or in-other 





manana! 











words, shines in the ‘evening after he sets, and is called 
Hesperus or Vesper, or the evening star. Venus is some. 
times seen passing over the disc of the Sun, as a round dagk 
spot. This is called a transit, and happens very seldom, 
The last took place in June, 17693 the next will be on 
December the 8th, 1874. The diameter of Venus is 7498 
miles. It is supposed that, she has.an atmosphere of abont 
50 geographical miles in height; but means.are wanting 
to assign either her mass or the weight of bodies at ber 
surface. Her ascending and descending nodes are'Geminj 
15°, and in Sagittarius 15°; that is, where she intercepts 
the plane of the ecliptic. —Baker poetically describes Venus 
thus: 

** Fair Venus next fulfils her larger round, 

With softer beams and milder glory crown’d; 

Friend te mankind, she glitters from afur, 

Now the bright evening, now the morning star.” 





MEXICO. 
[From Carey and Lea’s Geography of the Western Hemisphere.} 
—— 

Mexico is situated between 15 deg. 53 min. and 38-deg, 
10 min. N. lat.—and 42 deg. and 113 deg. 40 min. . 
long. Its mean length, including the two Californias, is 
about 1200 miles, and its mean breadth about 800, the 
area being 957,541 square miles. Besides the settled part 
of New Spain, there is a very large territory between the 
internal provinces and the United States, dther uninha. 
bited, or inhabited by savage Indians only. The extént 
is abgut 700,000 square miles, but it is ‘entirely ‘ unex- 
plored and unknown. 

About one-third of the territory included ‘in the pro- 
vinces of New Spain is situated within the torrid zone, 
and for this reason it might be supposed ‘that the’ heat 
would be excessive: ‘but the climate of a country does sot 
depend altogether on its distance from the pole, but'also 
on its elevation above the level of the sea. Hence of the 
50,000 square leagues lying under the torrid Zone, mate 
than three-tifths etijoy rather a temperate than a ‘ho 
climate. In the low plains on both coasts, the heat ’fs 
very oppressive, and the climate unhealthy to Europeans; 
but when you advance into the interior, ‘and’ begin tp 
ascend the declivity of the Cordillera, it becomés mote 
temperate, and, at the elevation of 4 or 5,000 feet, there 
reigns perpetually a soft spring temperature, which never 
varies more than eight or nine degrees, and is very healthy. 
As you advance still higher, the climate becomes: cooler, 
and at length on the tops of some of the loftiest mountains, 
you come to regions of perpetual snow. Thus, in the 
course. of two or three days, the traveller. may enjoy:all 
the variety of summer, spring, and winter. The produc- 
tions of this country are as Various as its climate. In the 
course of a few hundred miles are to be found-almost all 
the fruits of the temperate and -torrid zones. ' The fertile 
regions on the coast produce in abundance sugar, indigo, 
and cetton. The banana, also, which supplies the 
of bread to the inhabitants of the torrid zone, and which 
is said to produce a greater quantity of nutritive substance 
than.any other plant on the same space of: ground, flou. 
rishes luxuriantly in all the low country. The same 
region in which the banana grows, produces also: the 
manioc, which yields a very nutritious bread. But by 
far the most important agricultural production -is: maiz. 
It grows in the low country, and on all. the table land, 
except some of the highest plains, and the produce is 
most abundant, being in some places 800 fold, and enan 
average 150 fold. In the most warm and humid regions 
it wi pane two or three harvests annually. Wheat, rye, 
and other European. grain, have been. successfully intr. 
duced in the northern provinces and on the elevated plains 
within the tropics. All the garden vegetables and fruit- 
trees of Europe are now also possessed ‘by the Mexicans. 
Thecentral.table land. produces in.the greatest abundance 
cherries, prunes, peaches, apricots, figs, pes, melons, 
apples, and pears. The vine and the olive would dls 
flourish in this delightful climate; but, through the ‘in 
fluence of the merchants in.the mother country, ‘theis 
cultivation has been prohibited. : 

More than nine-tenths of all the silver in the known 
world is derived from the mines of Spanish America, 
which produce according to Humboldt, 43,500,000 dollars 
annually; and of this:sum: New Spain yields:about two- 
thirds. The central proup embraces:a ‘portion’ of 'terti- 
tory:more abundant!in silver than.any other-known tract. 
It: meludes a space of about 1,700 square ‘leagues, ‘cot 
ding the: three districts of Guanaxuato,’ Cotoree, 


moet neted, Its.depth is. 1640 feet, ‘and itiexténds hor- 
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gontally for about eight miles. The, number. of persons 
employed is about 3,100, of whom 1,800 work under 
ground, 900 are employed in carrying the ore up the 
Ga sinire that form the descent into the mine, and 400 in 
removing it to the places where it. is tried: and roasted. 
The value of the annual: produce is about half a million 
sterling, andthe expense of working it £200,000. 





Newly-discovered Islands.—We are happy to know that 
British seaman stands foremost in the South as well as 
inithe North, for enterprise and success. Mr. Laurie has 
blished. a. very. neat. and) satisfactory ‘* Chart of. South 
Shetland, including Coronation Island, &¢. from the ex- 
ploration Of the sloop Dove, in the years 1821-1822, by 
George’ Powell, her commander,” for which he has re- 
ceived the thanks of the Royal Society. It is not always 
the dangerous and laborious undertaking which yields the 
most profitable retarn. Mr. Powell must have felt this ; 
for the lands which he discovered appeared to possess 
nothing but ice, penguins, and afew seals. South Shetland 
was discovered in the year 1819: it is composed of a num- 
ber of islands, which lie between the degrees of 61. and 63. 
South latitude, stretching from the 53d degree uf West 
longitude to the 64th. ‘The notes accompanying the chart 
state, that ** the general description of the appearance and 
nature of the country already given, is, in the main, cor- 
rect; but the graphical.configuration was.alntost totally 
erroneous, and. the. necessity of a more particular exami- 
pation was self-evident. The examination has now been 
made; another group, before unknown, has. been added 
to that previously seen, and the navigation of this gloomy 
tegion now more clearly developed, is freed from half its 
dangers.””. The group alluded to is, that discovered by 
{r., Powell, and, is at present known as Powell's group. 
he pfinctpal island is denominated Coronation Island ; 
it, being the first land discovcred since the.corenation of 
his present, Majesty... 1¢ was first seen.on the 6th of Dec. 
183 +, There are several other islands and a great uumber 
d rocks, besides some. land to the. east. of Coronation 
sland, which is named Lautie’s Land. .. The whole.group 
(as. far as,at present, known) lies, between the degrees,60 
and. 61, South latitude, and 44.and 47 West; longitude. 
To the southern navigator. this. Chart. must. prove useful, 
as,there:is.every reason-to believe that, it-merits confidence 
and. attention... The discovery is also importants. as: it 
‘ards safe, harbours to the regular trader and the-specu- 
lative seaman, although it premises to yicld little orno 
benefits in the way of predace to the merchant. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF TIMELY EDUCATION. 
— 
There is now living, in the neighbourhood of Prestbury, 
eninfant not yet two years and four months old,—Mary, 
the-daughter.of Thomas. Smith, silk-weaver, who can not 
only tell all the Roman letters of the Alphabet, but’ call 
by name, all the following subjects in natural history ; 
namely, of the monkey tribe the Macacco, the Chinese 





bommet, mangabey, callitrix, brown and grey sajou: of 


the bird kind, the dedo, eagle, ostrich, cassowary, bir 
pazadise, guinea fowl, tropical woodpecker, white stork, 
alearic crane, Indian raven, spoon-bill, flamingo,» vul- 
ture, grebe, avesetta, pufiin, pelican, cockatoo, huppoo, 
toucan, trumpeter, owl, and turkey: of fish, the sum and 
frog fish, torpedo, ray, sturgeon, salmon, sword-fish,, sea- 
hedgehog, lobster and violet crab: of beasts, the sheep, 
cow, horse, ass, lion, elephant, fox, wolf, white and brown 
bear; goaty stag;.and hippopotamus; which last word she 
can pronounce distinctly and with ihe proper accent. 

In the flower department, at the proper seacon, she 
coukkalso eall by name, so-as'to' be understood, the win- 
ter acorite, donhle snowdrop, and Christmas-rose; the 
blue, white, yellow, lilac, Scotch, and cloth of gold crocus, 
or, as. she pronouances.it, ** tloth ef doold trocus.” + Also 
the double daffodil,. primrose, hose-in-hose,, oxlip, polyan- 
thus, with the red and yellow crown irnperial, &c. This 
hotice may, I allow, appear trifling. to the superficial cha- 
Tacter ; but it may serve to show, that children, in general, 
are capable.of instruction much. earlier, than.is commonly 

: ; and, further, of how great inypertance it is:to 

tura their flexivle minds: into’ a right channel from the 
rst. Impressions of this kind, and at’ this: agey are not 
60,500n, to; be eradicated ; and may: fix, in the tender minds 
of infants, a predilection for those studies, which, :alone, 
ate worthy. the. attention: of ‘rational beings; and which, 
wi proper manngementy are, best. of: all, caleulated: to 
lead. the soul frony w contemplation of the worke-of: the 
Creator to the Creator-himself. JePs 
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A notorious miser, having heard averyeloquent charity | An old lady, in the neighbourhood of Congleton, had, 
| some time ago, a slater employed in repairing her build- 
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sermon—‘* This sermon,” said, he,.-‘* so, strongly proves 
the necessity of alms, I have almost a mind to beg.” 


Judge Powell is said to have, presided at Hertford when 
a woman was atraigned on a charge of witchcraft, and one 
of the witnesses gave evidence that the prisoner could fly. 
On this the Judge asked the woman if it really was so? 
She answered in the affirmative: on which the Judge told 
her, ** So she might, if she would; he knew of no law 
against it.” 


In 1512, John Ponce de Leon, a Spaniard of distinction 
(as we are informed by Herrera) actually took a voyage to 
Florida, for the purpose of bathing in the river Bimini, 
which he had been told and believed would restore him to 
youth, like the cauldron of Medea. 


Love Letters.—Marshal. de Bassompiere, in his me- 
moirs, says, that he was informed by the Duke of Epernon 
of Cardinal Richelieu's design to have him arrested. 
“© On Feb. 24, 1631,” continues he, ‘* I rose before day, 
and burned more than six thousand love.letters, which I 
had formerly received from different women, apprehending 
lest, if I were committed to prison and my house searched, 
something might be fcund to the prejudtce of some per- 
son; these being the only papers that could be injurious 
to any one.” 














Reverend Reasoners.—The assembly of Divines were 
discussing the distance between Jerusalem and Jericho, 
when one said it was 20. miles, another 10, and_at last it 
was concluded it was only 7, for this reason, that fish was 
brought from Jericho to Jerusalem market. Upon which 
Selden observed, that ** possibly the fish in question was 
salied,”—and so silenced these profound disputatits. 





The Ivy.—Switt, finding-his opposition to the ministry 
fruitless, paid a-visit to Sir Robert Walpole. They were 
standing by a window that looked into the court-yard, 
where was an ancient ivy dropping towards the ground. 
‘Sir’ said Swift, with an emphatic look, ‘I am like that 
ivy, I want support.’ Sir Robert answered, * why then, 
doctor, did you attach yourself to a falling wall?’ Swift 
took the hint, made his bow, and retired. 





Frolics.—The profligate Duke cf Wharton being one 
day in company with Swift, recounted several extrava.- 
gances he had run through... Swift kindly observed to 
him, ** You have had your frolics, my Lord, let me recom. 
mend one more to you; take a frolic to be virtuous; take 
my word for it, that ove'will do you more honour than all 
the other frolics of your whole life.” 





The Duke de Nivernois was a little man, with an 
agreeable, open, and engaging’ countenance, but so ex- 
tremely thin that his friends at’ Paris cali¢d him the Po- 
litical Sylph. When he first landed, with his suite, at 
Dover, two or three o]d sailors were walking along the 
beach. Observing the bustle, ** Hey! what's this ?” 
said ona **Oh! the French Ambassador! he has just 
come out of the boat.” ‘* Lord!’ exclaimed another, 
“*to what have we reduced the French during this war ! 
only conceive. When I was prisoner in France, two or 
three years ago, that Ambassador, whom you sce like 
withered applejohn, yonder, was one of the fattest fellows 
that walked the streets—he quite waddled.” When this 
was told to the Duke, he was delighied, and used often to 
relate it at his own table as a happy instance of national 
humour. 


Mr. Williom Green, the celebrated Artist of the Lakes, 
whose death we last week recorded, was a decided enthu- 
siast in his profession, and his nights and days were de- 
voted to it. Tt is not sayirig’ too much to assert, that he 
was the only Artist who ever gave a faithful delineation of 
the. grand and. sublime. scenery,cf the Lakes. Nature, 
under all her changing forms, was at once his master and 
his model. In storm or in surishine—in the glow of suin- 
mer or the chill of winter, he traversed the burning or the 
gelid waste, to contemplate the evanescent grandeur of a 
summer's thunder storm, or the bleak wintry tempest. 
Personal fatigue he despised. He was a pedestrian froni 
choice ;. and was personally familiar with the ** brother, 
hood of hills.” His if Justry we believe was unparalleled. 
He kept scarcely any coinpany but’ with: the hills; he in. 
dulged in no amusements but the aniusement of his art, 
To.that, he devoted the whole, of; bis time and to,that in- 
dustry he at last fell a yictim. ..As.an artist, Mr. Green 
perhaps excelled most in bis oil paintings, Of these, how- 
éver, he only produced a very smali number, which will 
b more valuable on that account. © His drawings in 














water-colours. are-exceeding)y fine, and extremely nume- 
rous. ‘ 





ings; to whom she one day presented a small cup of ale, 
saying, ** Look you, John, this is two years old.” John 
took it in his hand, and significantly viewing it round, 
exclaimed, ‘* Indeed, Mistress, it’s a little’n on its age.” 


In the, Monastery of St. Bernard it is the custom to pre- 
serve the dead bodies of the Monks, and afterwards place 
them erect in niches along the walls. This is effected by 
baking them for five or six months in a very slow oven 
contrived for the purpose, and they will remain thus pre- 
served for centuries, without changing or being the least 
offensive. They are dressed in their hoods and cloaks 
when placed up. j 

Genuine Notice, now exhibited in a window at Trow- 
bridgc.—** We want a Cuple of stayed peopell to come and 
live with us as the Women do work at home ora Widow 
Women or a Maiden Women to lieve rent frees» Enquire 
within No. 2 Prospect place.” 


Silk Worm.—Iin a communication to, the Society for 
Arts and Manufactures (vol. iv. p.. 163) it is.stated by. Miss 
Henrietta Rhodes, that one line ofthe silk worm, when 
unwound, measured 404 yards, and when dry, weighed 
three grains. Hence it follows, that one pound, avoindu- 
pois. of thread, as spun by the worm, may be extended 
into a line 585 miles long, and that. thread. which would 
encompass the earth would weigh no more than 47 pounds, 
—<American paper. 














There was lately tound on the estate of [ngleston, the 
property of John Heron, Esq. in the parish of Kellon, a 
falcon, with two brass bells attached to its neck, and a 
silver ring on each foot, with the inscription. ‘* Jolin 
Sinclair, Esq. Belfast.” It was discovered dead neara 
rookery, having fallen (as is suppesed) a sactiticé to the 
resentment of the crows, as it had been seen a short time 
before engayed with a number of the dark. feathered 
tribe, on one of which it made a truly falcon-like descent, 
and its antagonist instantly dropped. down dead, — It 
measured over the wings, when extended, 34 feet, was of 
a bluish colour on the back, and of a bluish grey on the 
belly.—Seoich paper. 





A Pleasant Climaie.—The following is the calendar of 
a Siberian or Lapland year:—June 23, Snow melts; 
July 1, snow gone; July 9, fields quite green ; July 17, 
plants at full growth; July 25, plants in flower; August 
2, fruits ripe: August 10, plants shed their seed; August 
18, snow, continuing from August 18 to June 23. 





Preservation of Flowers.—A& few grains of salt dropped 
into the water in which flowers are kept, tend greatly to 
preserve them from fading, and will keep them fresh and 
m bloom double the period that pure water will. 
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FROM ATKINSON'S IRELAND, VOL. I}, PAGE 233, JUST-PUBLISHED. 


—_—— 
In the. parish of Finvoy, in the im, 
there is/an aliar of this character Cuavally-eatled the bree 


of a slab of black, rd, and heavy stone, ten feet . 
above eight broad, and one thick, raised originally on five 
other stones, set 5 Sigewise as pillars, The. foremost sup- 

g in their first position, but one of 
taken away, and the stone, by that 
means, has euok from its horizontal level. The front 
pillars.are more than four feet high, and one foot thick, 


-and by being a foot asunder, give an entrance to 4 
ber whict is: below. ‘This’ dhamber, though now filed { furlong 


sized man to stand t in ‘it; ‘it communicates by 
G ard behind it. ‘These are more than seven and 
i ae seven tong, and aod soantly 
" great stone projects southwards, in 
front, three feet and.a half, and tothe front are annexed, 
the distance of a foot, two other narrow slabs of five 

f s half long, and about two feet high, which thus 
formed with the foremost supporters, present a semi-hex- 
agonal front. One “of these side’storiés has been taken 
away,,in the memory.of the occupying tenant; the fore- 


‘with small stones, was deep enough to allow a middle- 
uprigh 


Pet dy aswell iy tight rat meee ones of the apand 
es, are nearly es ;. but the northern on 
ef until it becomes only three fect. The whole stands 


within « circle of forty-five feet in diameter, which ap- 
pears to have been excavated, to form, in the middie, 
the chambers under ground, and a cavern which seems to 
i round the whole enclosure... The view is bounded 
y ds to the south, and by the adjoining crags 
on‘each side, but extends so far northward as to command 
2 view of the sea, Knocklead, and Coldaghhead. 
Aa to the design of this cromleche, the people of the 
eountzy say that a giant was buried under it, and think 
that some of his most distinguished followers were interred 
bei the three upright stones in the same neighbourhood. 
Prom black earth and bones found in such places, and the 
solitariness of their situations, it would seem they were 
altars, where religious rites and sacrifices were performed. 
The parish minister, from whose intelligent-pen we now 
éopy, has been told, but will not avouch it as true, that the 
upper stone in some of these cromleches, was so placed 
upon its supporters (like log-stones) that the Druid or 
Pagan priest could move it at his pleasure: he has met 
with an account of a large black stone at Durham, which, 
oy twining on a private pivot, enabled the priest of the 
phos to try the penitence of his votaries, by their i 
t, when he chose, as a token of the forgiveness of their 


sins. 
Something like this, or at least like Latinus cons'ltin 

the oracle of Faunus, in Ving mer have been ponntioed 
here in times of old. The arched chambers under ground 
induced the writer to think that such places had been 
formed for purposes of pretended divination. This appli- 
cation of stones and altars te purposes of superstition, as 
well as of memorial and solemn covenant, seems te have 
beea nniversal before the time of Christianity. Lucian 
says, ** But now evesp sions and every altar utters oracles, 
which has been sprinkled with oil, and has been crowned, 
and has got an impostor :” and the elegant, though much- 
decried author or translator of Ossian, mentions such 
places as were believed to be haunted by the spirits of the 
dead,—‘* The horrid ci 
o~st the ghosts of the dead howled round the stone of 
ear.” 


In the chamber below, the Druid might have hed his 
familiar (%..c. his crafty confederate) who, by hollow and 
pe oe oom MN ee ae tS the 
earth, t confirm or forgiveness. 
In such éolitary places and dark rooms, Tove ke came 
to consult the oracle and dive into futurity, might lie 
alone all the night, until terror would set their imagina- 
tions to work, a ea 

This cromleche or altar is situated in the middle of a 
a large sweep, which the Bann here » in the of 
a nme pal havea the of Moore 
and Movanagher: the neighbouring » Which 
picturesque and beautiful, ¢ Ve myers i 
form an amphitheatre, whi two 
north and south. From the situation of this, and simi. 
barly smalj circular enclosures, they seem been 
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circle of Brumo, where often, they | th 








lighted r a the — = em 
dup fires to the sun (the great object of worship to 
unenlightened man) to whom the first day of the week was 
dedicated, and of whose morenig. fhe pagan name of that 
day retained by Christians, and the bonfires at er, 
are vestiges yet remaining among us. eae 

We cannot quit these rocks, called the Crags (said this 
clergyman, in the survey of his parish) without remarking, 
that they. must have been the scene of great events m 
former times; they possess at present more remains of 
antiquity than the writer’ has any where else seen, in the 
same space of ground. Here you meet @ large cromleche 
in the hollow of a high and craggy ridge, and, about a 
‘furlong’s distance, a square fort of 9,000 feet, in area, 
with a very. deep trench, and within a few hundred yards, 
three erect and 


ing pillars, supposed to be memorials 
of chiefs slain busied hase. 

The place where the altar is erected is lonely and awful ; 
it induces thought, and brings back the memory of former 
days, over which the mind broods with pensive pleasure. 
Here Fi and his clans of Mourne and Boiskene may 
have displayed their valour, Torgis and his Scandinavians 
committed their ravages, Sourlebuoy (i. e. Yellow Charley) 
and his Scotch, played off their stratagems, or De Courcy 
and his English, shewed their heroism. All are now 

ne; a total change of laws, manners, religion, and war 

taken place—a rational religion aud mild government 
have blessed us with peace and knowledge. 





LORD. BYRON, 
I 

The noble poet, when at Athens, had in eommon with 
almost every European traveller who visited the place, in- 
scribed his name upon the wall of the sitting-room wherein 
the inmates of the lodging-house in which he resided used 
to assemble. .An English gentleman (who was not of 
Lord Byron’s travelling party) wrote under his Lordship” 
nae, the following epigram :...».~:. : 

Fair Albion smiling,:sees her.een depart; 

To trace the birth and origin of art; 

Glorious his object, nobléis his aim— 

He comes to Athens, andtie writes-ahis name ! 

These lines soon cauglif thé attention of Lord’ Byron ; 
he read them with evident chagrin—bit his Tip—and ehal- 
writer; but’ received no 
and in a'short time 
fig’ caisstic retort : 
This modest bard, like many'a bard unknown, 

Rhymes on our names, yet wisely hides his own; 
But yet, whoe’er he be, to say no worse, J 
Fils name would bring niore cfedlt thati his verse 
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NY Young LADY, or Two. Sistera,. whose .Friends 
are desirous to obtain for them t Y tages which 
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ment, enjoy ina slaging degree, those o! 

ment; ine , Piano Forte, ‘heory 

< Music. Masters ‘or any ew d branches attention may 
at pleasure.—Mos' 

given, and req will be expected.—Apply 


terms 
or by letter to the proprietor of this paper, or 
to R. Hunter, date Johnson). Bookseller, St. Paul's Church- 
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Eo Correspondents. 


Lovs IN THB We tiene ot er eet i interesting story 
shall enrich the columns of our pn nag soterer We feel 
mutch: indebted to the individual wiiose politenéss has en- 
abled us to gratify our readers’ with’sd ‘choice a treat; and 
we shall-be still more indebted if our correspondent will 
state whether the: translation ie original, or transcribed 
from an English edition of the work. The fact is not-in- 














places of Pagan worship ; and certainly the scenery of the 
opposite wuount.ins, and particularly the grandeur and 






lations we consider as demi-original articles, and when 
first appear in our little work, we wish;te.gt fact, which 
we deem creditable to its character.-Whether . . 
lation of Love in the Gallies be original or otherwis 
solicit a continuance of similar jones; AB Our cor. 
respondent evidently possesses @ eorreét ‘Sudgment upim 
‘which we can safely rely for the gratifiention of oup’readers, 


German Portry.—Some of our friends nay u0tbe: 
find a column and a quarter of this day’s aleide: 
pied with a German translation of f Vis ¢ 
necessarily be unintelligible to ninety-nine eut of: ¢ 
hundred of our readers. .We beg therefore to state'the 
reason for introducing the article in. question...Our 
will recollect the original Tour on the nt, 
was carried on through a series of the present volitie of 
the Kaleidoscope, since its commencement in July, until 
April last, when it was completed. In the coursef that in. 
teresting and instructive tour, mention wa le of this 
identical translation of Gray’s Elegy, co a promised 
in a postscript. It may therefore be deemed:a portion of 
the journal itself. 

As detection of the plagiarism of R. 7. M. shall not be over. 

Trrocraruicat SLrPs.—We ure requested by ourcorrespondent, 
Homo, to notice two typographical errata which found their 
way into the greater part of our last week’s edition, We 
most readily exonorate our correspondent from any par. 
ticipation in these mistakes, to which we plead guilty: ts 
is but justice to make this avowal, after having so recently 
complimented this same correspondent upon the correet- 
ness of his style, which is, in our opinion, extraordinary, 
when it is considered that Homo is a native of Germany. 
Our columns have frequently been occupied with trans 
lations from the German and French by this gentleman, 
who will, we trust, excuse the liberty we take in observing, 
én-passent, that his address is to be found in atadvertise. 
ment in this very page of the K We have in 
store several interesting pieces for which we are indebted 
to his politeness, and we repeat it, that we have seldom 
met with any translations by a foreigner, so pure and free 
from idiom. Having ventured to say thus much, we have 
only to specify the errata to which we have alluded : 


$6 d line of the third there shows 
be ce iestinaly instead of everiating. AL the bottom 
















ever 
the page there should be . On 
the top of the second page ther ld be casum in the 
second line, and crepidam at the of the paragraph.” 





Our correspondent, 0. R. frem Youghal, will please to aecept 
our thanks for the various pieces he has been at the pains 
to transeribe for the Kaleidoscope. |. ‘ 

Law.—The communication of #7, with the leave of the writer, 
shall be transferred te the Dfercury; for which it is better 
adapted than for the Kaleidoscope. 

Frencn Porrry.—We shail feel obliged to any competent 
correspondent for a translation of Les Adieus du General 
Bertrand. ‘ 

JAUNT To INCE BLUNDELL.—We shall have much pleasure in 
recording the jaunt of Nathantiquarit next week.- 

Cestriensis shall be attended to. 

Tue Miracutous Image, translated by our correspoxtdent 
Homo, shall have an eafly place. 

Maare Sqvanss.—The letter of a School Boy shall appear pro+ 
bably in our next. 

We have further to acknowledge Aballabensts.—B, of K.— Jil 
—P. Fume Mi densi X.——-Corresponiient.—-H. L.—4 
Sportsman. 


Tus Covenanters.—We had prepared some notice of Riagan 
Githaize, which we have been induced to postpone till next 
week, in order to make room for the remainder of our 
selection from Quentin Durward. 


Letters or parcels not recetved, unless free of charge 
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